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INTRODUCTION 



TO: Mr. Denis Howell M.P. 

Minister with special responsibility for Sport 

In May 1968 the Football authorities, at your instigation, organised a Working 
Party, under my Chairmanship, to examine the problems associated with football 
crowd behaviour, in the hope that it would be possible to offer advice and guid- 
ance to football clubs and other interested parties which might lead to some 
improvement. 



Membership of the Working Party comprised the Director of the Sports Council, 
representatives of the Football Associations in England, Scotland and Wales, 
of the Football Leagues in England and Scotland, of the Football League 
Secretaries’ and Managers’ Association and of the Professional Footballers’ 
Association : with representatives of the Home Office, and the Scottish Home 
and Health Department. We also co-opted three representatives of the Police 
(Metropolitan, Liverpool and Glasgow) who were invited to our meetings. A 
list of members and co-opted members is given in the Appendix. 

The Working Party held twelve meetings and I now present its report. 

The Working Party was dealing with a subject which has been discussed almost 
ad nauseam during recent years. Not unexpectedly the Working Party has not 
found a single simple solution for a problem which is often due to a combination 
of factors, which is liable to arise on any occasion when large crowds assemble, 
especially if the circumstances are exciting, and which is a form of social malaise 
not at all unusual in the state of relaxed discipline which is a feature of modern 
society. 



Probably the three most important of the findings of the Working Party are: 

(1) Maximum co-operation between a football club and the police. 

(2) Absolute acceptance of the decision of the referee by everybody. 

(3) The provision of seats in place of standing accommodation for spectators. 

But the lesser recommendations are also important in the contribution they can 
frequently make to keeping the inevitable excitement of a football match within 
reasonable bounds, and so minimising the likelihood of it leading to mis- 
behaviour among the crowd. A summary of the various recommendations is 
given at the end of the Report (Para. 51). 

This report was in an advanced state of preparation when the Newcastle 
United v (Glasgow) Rangers match was played on 2.1st May 1969. As a result 
of what happened at that match you asked me to visit the grounds of the two 
clubs in question. This I did, accompanied by members of the Working Party, 
and we have taken account of what we ascertained during these visits in the 
final version of this report. 



Finally, I must express my regret that owing to my illness, this report has been 
seriously delayed. 

21st November 1969 John Lang, 




Chairman 
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REPORT 



1. We were appointed in May 1968, to examine the problems involved in 
football crowd behaviour, to which attention had been called a few months 
previously by the report of a Birmingham Research Group, led by Dr. 
J. A. Harrington. 

2. It had been left to us to determine the terms of reference to which we should 
work. We decided that the following should comprise the scope of our enquiry: 

“To consider means by which crowd disorder at or in connection with 
association football matches could be reduced, with particular reference 
to : — 

I Crowd mobility and crowd control on grounds ; 

II Facilities for police and police control inside and in vicinity of grounds ; 

III Seating facilities ; 

IV The influence of player behaviour and control by the referee; 

V Assistance from Supporters’ Clubs; 

VI “Communication” between dubs and public and advice to the public; 
VII Any other matters.” 

3. We have taken into account the evidence obtained by Dr. Harrington and 
letters received from members of the public on various aspects of this enquiry. 
We obtained the views of the following organisations on a number of points 
pertinent to our enquiry. 

{a) the Referees’ Association; 

( b ) the Association of Football League Referees and Linesmen; 

(c) the Scottish Referees’ Association (Glasgow and Edinburgh); 

(d) the National Federation of Football Supporters’ Clubs; 

(e) the Glasgow Rangers Football Club Supporters’ Association; 

4. We also studied the report of the Departmental Committee on Crowds 
(Cmd. 2088 — 1924) and the report of the Enquiry into the Bolton Wanderers’ 
Football Ground disaster (Cmd. 6846 — 1946). 

5. The problem we were asked to consider is not a new one: it has existed in 
varying degrees as far back as any of us could remember. Nor is it confined to 
Britain. It sometimes occurs with other sports or on other occasions leading to 
the assembly of large crowds : there is greater public awareness of it in association 
football, due probably to the considerable number of large crowds which collect 
every week of the football season, which exceeds eight months in length in this 
country : probably no other “occasion” attracts so large a crowd regularly as a 
football match. 

6. We considered whether we ought to examine the question of hooliganism 
in the various forms of public transport, i.e. trains, motor coaches, etc., travelling 
to and from football matches, and we came to the conclusion that the matter 
was outside our terms of reference. 
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I CROWD MOBILITY AND CROWD CONTROL ON GROUNDS 

7. This is probably the most important factor in controlling crowd behaviour. 

8. A number of detailed recommendations for crowd control at football 
grounds were made in the Report of the Enquiry into the disaster at the Bolton 
Wanderers’ football ground in 1946 (Cmd. 6846). Briefly, the conclusions of the 
Enquiry were that over-crowding had occurred through lack of adequate 
control at turnstiles and in the ground itself, as well as inadequate means of 
ingress and egress for the crowd in an over-large enclosure. 

9. The Enquiry reported in favour of statutory licensing of football grounds. 
Issue of a licence would depend on the local authorities being satisfied as to the 
construction and equipment of the ground and compliance with regulations, 
and arrangements to ensure control of the total number of persons admitted to 
the various parts of the ground, in accordance with previously approved maxima. 

10. In the event, the recommendation for statutory licensing was not pro- 
ceeded with. Following consultation between the Government and the football 
authorities, it emerged that the adoption of suitable safety standards could be 
secured on a voluntary basis. In 1948, the Football Association, the Scottish 
Football Association and the Welsh Football Association sent a memorandum 
to all their member clubs setting out the recommendations of the 1946 Enquiry, 
and the measures that clubs generally had agreed should be taken to meet 
such requirements. 

11. These memoranda provided that as regards grounds that would hold 
between 10,000 and 25,000 spectators the clubs should — 

(a) agree to a safety limit for the ground with the appropriate local official, 
close the gates on his instructions in consultation with the police officer 
in charge and, in the case of special matches likely to attract abnormal 
crowds, restrict admission to ticket holders; 

(b) invite the local authority to inspect periodically all structures within the 
ground, with special regard to their situation, suitability and safety; and 

(c) instal amplifiers for making announcements to the spectators. 

In the case of grounds holding 25,000 or more, the club should, in addition to 
the above, instal — 

(a) an internal telephone system linking all turnstiles with a central control 
point, and 

( b ) mechanical apparatus for recording the number of persons entering the 
ground and enclosures. 

12. We understand that these arrangements, which have the necessary 
flexibility to allow for local circumstances, have generally been found to work 
satisfactorily. We think there would be advantage in repeating these instructions, 
suitably brought up-to-date. We think that it is also of prime importance that 
there should be some procedure to secure regular periodical certification in 
respect of each ground that the recommended measures are being enforced. 
A requirement for such certification would provide a valuable safeguard. 
It might, we understand, be conveniently included in the form requiring 
annual certificates to the Football Associations from each club in respect of 
other matters. 
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13. Among the recommendations made in the 1946 Report, and those which 
we consider could well form the basis for the measures to be included as part of 
present day requirements, and as such, included in the certification, are the 
following: 

(a) Enclosures to be regularly and expertly examined as to their general 
condition, and in particular the following points should receive special 
attention : 

(1) The state of the terracing. 

(2) The siting, strength and type of barriers. 

(3) The situation and condition of the entrances. 

(4) The provision of facilities for exit before the end of the game. 

(5) Protection against unauthorised entry. 

(6) Proper means of uninterrupted movement from one part of the 
enclosure to another. 

(i b ) Based upon the above examination, and making allowance for factors 
which are peculiar to each enclosure, the maximum number of persons 
to be admitted should be scientifically calculated. 

(c) Mechanical means should be provided to indicate to a central point 
when the maximum number to be admitted to each enclosure has been 
reached. 

(d) The central (control) point should be efficiently manned so that proper 
co-ordination with all points of the ground can be maintained. 

14. Responsibility for controlling crowd behaviour is divided between the 
police and the club operating the ground, the broad line of division being that 
the police are responsible for movement of spectators in public thoroughfares 
and from public throughfares into the ground, whilst the club is responsible 
for the control of spectators once they are in or on the club premises. We think 
this broad division of responsibility is right, but because there can be circum- 
stances in which doubt can arise where the precise responsibility of each 
begins and ends, and because police are employed by the club and because in the 
last resort the police are responsible for handling a situation if and when a breach 
of the peace becomes imminent inside the ground, there must be the closest 
understanding and co-operation between ground authorities and the police, both 
before a match, during the period of play and afterwards whilst the crowd is 
dispersing. The evidence available to us shows that in general this co-operation 
exists today: it is essential that all parties ensure that it continues, freely and on 
a broad basis. 

15. We understand that one policeman for every 1,000 spectators is the 
generally accepted minimum, although for particular grounds and matches 
where large crowds are likely to produce additional pressures, the excitement of 
cup competitions and other key games, and in fact all occasions where visiting 
trouble makers could be expected, it would be right, in close consultation with 
the club, to increase substantially the police force available for duty. 

16. The Working Party is aware that at some football grounds, e.g. Man- 
chester City, Manchester United and Bolton Wanderers, there are areas of open 
space, adjacent to the grounds and abutting on the other side to the public 
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thoroughfares, which tend to confusion in seeking to define whether responsi- 
bility for crowd control rests with the police or with the club. No confusion 
should arise when the area in question is publicly owned, but when, as in the 
three examples mentioned, the space is owned by the club but is nevertheless 
fully open to the public both on match days and otherwise, it could be argued that 
the police should be responsible in every way for crowd control in those spaces, 
just as they are in publicly owned thoroughfares. There are two ways of looking 
at the responsibility for control in such spaces; (1) depending on the legal 
ownership, and (2) the practical and simpler view that the determinant should 
be the extent to which the area is used as public space as against space which is 
privately controlled. There is room for different views and therefore different 
treatment as between one ground and another because the local circumstances 
can vary. It seems best to encourage the club and the local police to agree their 
own arrangements in accordance with local circumstances though, we must 
emphasise, it is essential in such examples that the club and the police authorities 
should agree precisely on their respective fields of responsibility. 

17. Many of the football grounds in Great Britain were constructed a long 
time ago and means of ingress and egress leave much to be desired. Some of them 
are in crowded living areas with rows of houses abutting closely on the precincts 
of the ground. Ideally, there should be turnstiles on all four sides of the ground, 
fitted with meters recording to a control centre the numbers who have entered 
(so that the turnstiles in any section can be closed when that part of the ground 
is full). 

18. Where it is practicable, the funnelling system of entry from outside the 
grounds is helpful and where possible, approaches to turnstiles should be 
arranged so that the spectators seeking entry are finally reduced to a single 
line of entry. Conversely, particularly where steps and staircases are involved 
the reverse principle should apply, so as to ensure that more room is available 
for movement the nearer the crowd approaches the main exits from the ground. 
It is important that such movement is regulated so as to avoid undue crushing. 
Inside the ground, there is advantage in dividing the standing accommodation 
into sections, both horizontal and vertical, preferably provided with gangways 
permitting easy movement both of spectators and police or stewards to any 
part of the section — the object being to enable early information to be notified 
to the turnstiles and to the queue outside when further entry to the section is 
about to be stopped. We feel that the fullest benefit to be derived from the use of 
standing pens would be assisted by an effective system of control of admission, 
reference to which is also made in the paragraph dealing with unaccompanied 
schoolchildren. A further measure which helps to minimise the possibility of 
misbehaviour by crowds is more barriers which prevent the public from “sway- 
ing” and changing ends at half time. 

19. Even if it is not possible to do much to improve on the present position 
on the lines described above in existing grounds, clubs should bear the 
possibilities in mind whenever modernisation of existing grounds is undertaken. 

20. Once the public have been admitted to a ground, responsibility for 
getting spectators suitably distributed in the available spaces falls on the club, 
who use stewards for this purpose. In the standing sections, difficulties sometimes 
arise because early comers position themselves in their favourite places and 
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show unwillingness either to move or to permit newcomers to pass along or 
through them to vacant positions. A well packed crowd offers less opportunity 
for hooliganism, so that the work of the stewards in this way is important. 
Here the police inside the ground, though not themselves responsible for move- 
ment on the terraces, can do much by showing moral support for the stewards, 
e.g. an occasional “come on, pass along please” or “let them pass through 
please” can be of great help. 

21. There is room for argument whether standing enclosures should be filled 
from entrances at the top of the enclosure, at the bottom, or in the middle. 
A combination of all three is ideal and the more entrances there are the better. 
Similarly, suitable access points for police and/or stewards are helpful — and if 
they can be constructed in such a way that it is not possible to see the game 
from them (possibly by way of sunken passages) this would ensure that such 
passages are kept clear, always an important point in the packing of standing 
enclosures. Again, it may not be possible to do much in existing grounds, 
but whenever modernisation of a ground is undertaken, these improvements 
should be provided to the greatest possible extent. 

22. The abolition of standing accommodation within a ground and its 
replacement by seating, preferably numbered seats, would do much to reduce 
misbehaviour among football crowds. We deal with this point more fully in 
paragraph 36. 

23. Matches which are likely to produce a full house, and also needle games — 
and for such reasons liable to produce misbehaviour among the crowd — should 
preferably be made “all ticket” games, as has been recommended on a previous 
occasion. Properly organised, this improves the possibilities of segregation of 
spectators, and reduces the risk of trouble arising from disappointed members of 
the public who cannot gain admittance to the ground. The more that arrange- 
ments can be made for the sale of tickets in advance the better, but clubs should 
look into their methods of ticket-selling so that the possibility of trouble develo- 
ping in the selling of the tickets is avoided as far as possible. 

24. Other measures which clubs might adopt with advantage, with the object 
of minimising the development of unruly incidents, are the segregation of 
unaccompanied schoolchildren (frequently admitted at lower charge) from 
other spectators. The success of such a system demands controlled entry through 
turnstiles which lead directly to the part of the ground reserved for them 
(which should be one that provides a good viewing position), as frequently 
young people are unwilling to go to such a part of the ground: supporters of the 
visiting Club to be kept away from those of the home club, as far as is practic- 
able : appeals to the crowd by loud speaker announcements and through the 
medium of match programmes. Whatever improvements are achieved in the man- 
ner outlined above, there are bound to be occasions when misbehaviour 
occurs amongst the crowd. 

H FACILITIES FOR POLICE AND POLICE CONTROL— INSIDE AND 

IN THE VICINITY OF GROUNDS 

25. In pursuance of the principle of maximum co-operation between the club 
and the police, it is clearly right that any facility which will assist the police 
should be provided, by arrangement, by the club e.g. assembly points, control 
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centres and so on. In practice, we understand there is good co-operation between 
club and police, but at present certain facilities are lacking. Desirable require- 
ments include: 

(a) an effective system of direct communication to all parts of the ground 
from a central control point, by radio or other means, including a 
police control centre where reports during the game could be received; 

(b) an official detention room, where persons can be temporarily detained 
prior to removal to a police station for charges to be preferred against 
them. (We consider it important that whenever evidence is sufficient to 
justify a prosecution, that prosecution should follow. This is without 
prejudice to the common practice of removing persons from grounds 
whose conduct is in breach of ground regulations); 

(c) an assembly point for police and/or stewards, where a senior police 
officer or chief steward would be able to brief his personnel before the 
game; 

(d) future developments in closed circuit television might possibly be useful 
and adaptable as a means of control. 

26. Some of these facilities might be capable of provision only when re- 
construction of the ground is under consideration. 

27. In connection with (cl) above, a demonstration of closed circuit television 
equipment was carried out at the West Ham United v. Manchester United 
Football League game at Upton Park on 29th March, 1969. Members of the 
Working Party attended the demonstration and at a subsequent meeting saw a 
video tape recording of extracts from the demonstration. Having witnessed 
this, the view was formed that closed circuit television could be of value in the 
general subject of crowd control and, allied with the need at many grounds for 
better lines of communication, an increase in the number of turnstiles, the 
dividing of the standing enclosures into pens, and improved arrangements for 
packing spectators into the pens, would be an important factor in preventing 
misbehaviour by spectators at grounds. It was a refinement which most of the 
top class clubs could be expected eventually to have as a matter of course. 

28. Although the disposition of the police at a particular match is the re- 
sponsibility of the senior officer in charge, we think that as a general practice, 
a certain number of police should be stationed elsewhere than around the pitch, 
e.g. on the terracing. There should also be easy means of access to different parts 
of the ground for the police, who may require to be fully mobile in their efforts 
to control disturbances. A helpful provision would be the posting at ground 
entrances of a list of regulations or requirements for spectators. Such a notice 
should include an intimation that the club reserved the right to deal with 
spectators who misbehave themselves, cause a nuisance, or otherwise fail to 
comply with the ground regulations or requirements, including removing them 
from the ground without return of any entrance money. The fact that such a 
notice was publicly displayed would support any ejection or subsequent court 
action taken against offenders. Attention to this could also be printed on the 
back of admission tickets when issued. We have noted with interest, too, that 
many Councils have made bye-laws dealing with the Prevention of Unruly 
Behaviour in Places of Public Entertainment, which establish a penalty for 
offenders of up to £20 upon summary conviction. 
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29. We understand that some courts in Scotland order offenders to report to a 
police station or elsewhere on match days at about kick-off time. While it would 
hardly be possible to deal with large numbers in this way at police stations, 
we regard a form of punishment which involves reporting at some other place 
for a period of time as a most suitable method of keeping the mischief under 
control, both for adult and juvenile offenders, and we would like to see the 
practice extended wherever practicable, particularly to cover times which would 
preclude an offender attending subsequent matches. The principle here seems to 
us to be a good one, as ‘making the punishment fit the crime’. 

30. The levels of punishment to be imposed on offenders who are convicted of 
offences are to some extent governed by statute (incidentally different sometimes 
in Scotland from the position in England and Wales) and to some extent, at the 
discretion of magistrates. It would be wrong for us to seek to interfere with the 
discretion of the courts dealing with crowd misbehaviour but we are bound to 
express the hope that magistrates will, except when there are extenuating 
circumstances, award punishments that match the seriousness of the offence and 
are likely to serve as an effective deterrent. 

MEASURES ON PERIMETER OF PITCHES (MAKING IT DIFFICULT TO GET ON TO THE 
GROUND) 

31. The evidence tendered to us indicated that invasion of the playing area 
is carried out mainly by children and young persons in a desire generally to 
display their hero worship of the players. Whilst in many grounds it is easy to 
encroach on the pitch, only a small minority of spectators do so. Generally it is 
not difficult to contain encroachment within reasonable limits and with a few 
notable exceptions, it has not caused serious trouble. Measures which clubs have 
taken to minimise the problem include : 

Wooden fencing, iron railings, brick or concrete walls around the pitch to a 

height of 3-4 ft. ; 

Brick or concrete walls around the pitch but slightly sunken in the ground so 

that the spectators in front are standing below the level of the pitch ; 

A small moat (dry) round the pitch (not a practicable proposition in many 

grounds) ; 

Posting of warning notices ; 

Police distributed around the ground ; 

Threat of withdrawal of reduced prices for young persons. 

Some of the above measures, e.g. walls round pitches, would be subject to local 
planning consent, and would need to take heed of general safety precautions. 

32. Another measure which would discourage invasion of the pitch at the 
conclusion of a game would be that clubs should instruct their players not to 
give autographs on the field. 

33. Encroachment on to the playing area, though relatively harmless in the 
circumstances described in paragraph 31, becomes highly objectionable when it 
is aimed at interference with the game or physical attack on an official or player. 
There have been a number of incidents in recent years containing features of this 
kind. We have given much thought to the practicability of establishing some form 
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of unclimbable fence or moat which would make encroachment on to the playing 
area impossible, clearly a desirable arrangement if it were practicable. But, as 
indicated at the end of paragraph 31, such measures bring their own complica- 
tions, especially in grounds which were constructed fifty or sixty (or even more) 
years ago and are now in areas which offer no scope for major constructional 
changes requiring more space. We are forced to accept that it is not practicable 
in this country to make it a requirement that measures designed completely to 
prevent encroachment on to the playing area must be adopted, but we firmly 
recommend that when new football grounds are constructed or existing grounds 
are modernised, serious consideration should be given by the Clubs and the 
several Football Associations to the adoption of measures designed to prevent 
encroachment on to the playing area to the maximum extent possible consistent 
with the safety of the public. 

34. We have been informed that spectators who secure free admission into 
grounds towards the end of games (by passing through gates which have been 
opened to facilitate spectators who desire to leave before the match is finished) 
are frequently prominent among those who invade the pitch at the end of a 
game. Whilst we do not consider it practical to apply universally in Great 
Britain the Welsh F.A, rule that the gates should not be opened at all before the 
end of a game, we are agreed that clubs should delay opening the gates as long 
as possible and should, wherever practicable, use a type of gate, sliding or 
folding, which can be adjusted to control the number of people passing through, 
or reversible turnstiles for letting individual persons out. Thought should be 
given to the installation of such measures when grounds are being modernised, 
with a view to restricting the movement of spectators when such a course is 
considered necessary. 

35. There would be advantage, too, in utilising any available police whose 
duties may have largely finished by the end of a game, to encircle the pitch at 
the end of play — partly to deter encroachment on to the pitch and partly to 
minimise difficulties arising from any encroachment which does occur. 

Ill SEATING FACILITIES 

36. As already mentioned above, it is our unanimous view that increased 
seating facilities reduce the incidence of crowd disorder — partly because seated 
persons are not susceptible to annoyance through pushing and partly because 
the seats themselves constitute something of a barrier, making it more difficult 
for people to move forward in numbers. There is reluctance on the part of clubs 
which are not well off to face the expense of installing seats and the possibility 
of reduced income through reduced total ground capacity. Milch play is made 
with the argument that many people, especially young people, prefer the 
atmosphere of standing enclosures where they can move about freely, and 
sometimes financial circumstances preclude a spectator from indulging in a seat, 
which undoubtedly costs more than the standing facility. Nevertheless, we 
recommend that clubs should seriously consider the provision of good seating 
accommodation, including tip-up seats where they are practicable, as a means of 
minimising crowd disorder. 

IV CONDUCT ON THE FIELD OF PLAY 

37. Whatever measures may be possible by way of improved seating arrange- 
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merits, better amenities and refreshment facilities and the like (which we deal 
with later), that would add to the comfort of the spectators and so make them 
less prone to express their dissatisfaction with any and everything by mis- 
behaviour of one kind or another, an important influence which sometimes leads 
to misbehaviour among the crowd lies in misbehaviour on the field of play. 
Though the relationship between the two is not precise and measureable, there 
can be little doubt that bad behaviour on the part of the players — frequently 
the idols of many in the crowd — can lead to misbehaviour or increased mis- 
behaviour among the crowd. It is equally true that misbehaviour amongst the 
crowd can, and frequently does, react on the self-control of the more impres- 
sionable players. All this emphasises the importance of the referee keeping an 
effective control on the standard of behaviour on the field — a control which is 
helped by good collaboration between the referee and his linesmen. Weakness 
or hesitation in decision on the part of a referee is liable quickly to be taken 
advantage of by some players, and the spectators, appreciating the position, 
are apt to lose their selfcontrol. It is of special importance, from the point of 
view of the psychology of the crowd, that the referee should give quick and 
precise decisions. 

38. Associated with this factor is the equally important realisation that the 
players can — and should— do a great deal to help if they accept the decision of 
the referee, whatever may be their personal feeling over his decision. We 
cannot emphasise too strongly that all the players, and indeed everybody else 
concerned from the club directors downwards, must accept the decision of the 
referee without questioning it in any way at the time it is given, or without 
publicly criticising it subsequently. Objections by the players or club officials to 
the referee’s decision only serve to prolong the incident, and club managements 
should instruct all concerned that in no circumstances should they protest 
against a decision of the referee. We firmly believe that greater realisation of 
this duty, including the taking of appropriate action by the club against the 
players or others protesting, if necessary, would ease the task of the referee, 
reduce tension on the field and thereby reduce tension amongst spectators. 

39. What we have said in the preceding paragraph about willing acceptance 
of the referee’s decision applies equally to the spectators, though it will be much 
more difficult to get this home to them. We recognise that misconduct by 
spectators is a ‘social malaise’ not by any means confined to football. It is 
primarily an outburst of feeling by irresponsible elements in a crowd and may 
occur at any place where crowds are gathered, particularly if the circumstances 
are exciting. Anything which can be done to keep the natural and justifiable 
excitement arising from a game getting out of control is a potential benefit, 
and this is the spirit in which we have written the immediately preceding 
paragraphs. 

40. During the discussion on this subject, the Working Party had brought to 
its attention the paper submitted by the Redhill Referees’ Society m which the 
two-referee suggestion was put forward. The general consensus of opinion was 
that the experiments which had already been carried out, in friendly matches, 
did not give sufficient evidence to enable a satisfactory decision to be made. It 
would therefore be necessary to see how the experiment worked out in more 
competitive matches before passing judgment. 
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V THE ROLE OF SUPPORTERS’ CLUBS 



41. It would be attractive to credit Supporters’ Clubs with the capacity to do 
much to help, and there can be no doubt that, in general, such clubs are interested 
in the well-being and the success of the football clubs with which they are 
associated. It has, however, to be recognised that an important object of a 
Supporters’ Club is to foster the interests of its members and this may sometimes 
lead to a difference of view between the football club management and the 
Supporters’ Club. Moreover, the average Supporters’ Club does not represent 
more than 1/1 Oth — l/8th of the regular supporters of a football club, so that 
their direct influence should not be overestimated. However, we consider that 
football clubs who have reason to worry over the behaviour of some of their 
supporters could often with advantage enlist the help of their Supporters’ Club 
in order that the club could bring its members’ influence to bear and so minimise 
trouble. It is of mutual interest to both parties that a satisfactory relationship be 
maintained between them. Any Supporters’ Club wishing to help the parent 
club could be of great service by seeking to minimise hooliganism, partly by 
force of good example, and partly by helping to control spectators who are not 
behaving themselves. 

42. It is accepted that Supporters’ Clubs frequently prove a useful organisa- 
tion for exercising control over their members travelling to away games, and this 
is an influence for the good to some extent over other supporters — non-members 
of Supporters’ Clubs — who may be travelling on the same train or coach. A 
Supporters’ Club whose members are present in strength at a match can exert 
a tempering influence on other supporters in their vicinity who may be inclined 
to misbehave, and any Supporters’ Club which can be encouraged to take an 
interest in crowd control measures can with advantage itself be encouraged. The 
Working Party knows of cases in which the Supporters’ Club collaborates well 
with the football club in this way and would like to see this developed. 

43. A few clubs make limited use of Supporters’ Clubs for such purposes as 
providing additional stewards for big match occasions, and it is felt that this also 
should be encouraged. 

VI COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CLUBS AND PUBLIC 

44. The more that football clubs can do to project their image and make their 
wishes known to the public, and in particular spectators at their matches, in 
such a way as to make the public understand them, the less the likelihood of 
disorderly conduct developing at matches. There is no certain way in which this 
understanding can be developed, but the following measures can all help: 

(a) through Supporters’ Clubs; 

(b) through club programmes; 

(c) through announcements at matches over public address systems; 

(d) through the Press, especially the local press. 

45. We have dealt with (a) under a separate heading referring to Supporters’ 
Clubs. (Paragraphs 41/43.) 

46. Club programme sales vary widely, but the average is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 50% of the total number of spectators and so the club pro- 
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gramme forms a good medium for putting over a message to the public — 
provided that the programme is well presented, with a varied selection ol news, 
views and pictures, as well as any official notices or exhortatory messages which 
the club wishes to make known. The regular inclusion of objective information 
concerning such matters as future match or travel arrangements tends to ensure 
a regular reading clientele, and in this way the club programme can be used to 
present the club’s point of view and policy. 

47. Whilst in theory it should be possible to give information, advice, exhorta- 
tion or warning over a public address system, there are limitations in the useful- 
ness of such systems. The equipment needs regular testing and maintenance if 
broadcasts are to be heard distinctly, and there is apt to be difficulty in making 
announcements against a general background of noise; once play has started, 
it is almost impossible to get a coherent message put over. The electronic 
information board, visual and not auditory, is a good way of promulgating 
messages, though its cost may put it beyond the financial capacity of many clubs. 

48. The Press can be a most effective way of securing the best possible under- 
standing between the club and its supporters. Anything which a club can do to 
improve its public relations with the Press, both national and local, is important, 
so as to ensure more objective reporting of a game rather than the highlighting of 
a few unsavoury incidents (as tends to happen sometimes), is all to the good, and 
could not fail to improve the situation so far as the behaviour of crowds at 
football matches is concerned. 

VII OTHER FACTORS 

49. There can be no doubt that consumption of alcohol is an important factor 
in crowd misbehaviour, both because it stimulates quarrelsomeness and because 
empty bottles are dangerous missiles. There would be no advantage in refusing 
licence facilities to football club grounds — this would merely stimulate spectators 
to bring their supplies from outside. It is difficult to refuse admission to 
spectators with bottles on their persons. In the opinion of the Working Party, 
the provision of more improved surroundings and amenities for food and drink, 
i.e. modern refreshment rooms offering the sale of liquor, combined with im- 
proved seating accommodation and up-to-date toilets, would minimise the 
tendency to misbehaviour. It is, however, most desirable that any licensed 
premises provided within a football ground should be of high standard, and that 
the arrangements for access to the refreshment rooms (and toilets) should not 
give rise to difficulties in crowd control. In practice, a licence is unlikely to be 
granted unless the conditions are satisfactory. If refreshment rooms were to be 
provided without such precautions, they would be of little or no value in curbing 
misbehaviour and might only become sources of trouble in themselves. 

50. We firmly believe, too, that the Licensing Justices are right in making it a 
condition of licence that all liquor supplied on grounds should be in plastic 
containers, soft if possible, and not in bottles or cans. We would like to see a 
similar rule applied to establishments in the vicinity of grounds, if it were possible 
to secure the collaboration of the brewing interests. We have had it suggested to 
us in some quarters that this might be possible and we propose that this should 
be followed up. It would be even better if it were practicable to refuse admission 
to spectators with bottles (of any kind) on their persons, and we are aware that 
some clubs have introduced measures to this end. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

51. The recommendations of the Working Party may be summarised as 
follows : 

(a) That the Memoranda sent out by The Football Associations in 1948 
relating to crowd safety limits at grounds, the periodic inspection of all 
ground structures, and the installation of suitable apparatus for controll- 
ing the entry of spectators into grounds and enclosures, should be brought 
up to date and re-issued. (Para 12) 

( b ) That the periodic inspection of ground structures should be certified by 
a qualified person and the appropriate certificate sent by the club with its 
Annual Return to the Association concerned. (Paras 12/13) 

(c) That co-operation between ground authorities and the police is of 
paramount importance and should be maintained to the fullest possible 
extent. (Para 14) 

(d) That Clubs should bear in mind the benefits which are likely to follow 
the introduction at their grounds of such improvements as additional 
turnstiles, fitted with recording meters linked to a control centre ; entrances 
which permit the adoption of the funnelling system of entry and exit 
particularly where stairs and steps are concerned; the division of their 
standing enclosures into sections or pens, preferably provided with appro- 
priate gangways, and the improvisation of suitable crush barriers; all 
these ideas to be taken into account when any modernisation or major 
reconstruction of the ground is contemplated. (Paras 17/21) 

(i e ) That their methods of ticket selling should be looked into by clubs, in an 
effort to avoid trouble arising as a result of the selling, (Para 23) 

(/) That the segregation of young people from other spectators should be 
encouraged, but that a suitable part of the ground be made available for 
the young people, one which gives them a good viewing position. (Para 24) 

( g ) That an effective system of communication to all parts of the ground 
from a central control point, is essential. (Para 25) 

(h) That an official detention room be provided at all grounds. (Para 25) 

(/) That police should be stationed on the terracing as well as round the 
ground. (Para 28) 

(j) That Clubs should consider posting a list of regulations at the ground 
entrances. (Para 28) 

(k) That a form of punishment for spectators who misbehave themselves, 
involving the necessity of such offenders having to report on subsequent 
match days at a place and time away from the ground, should be strongly 
supported. (Para 29) 

(/) That it is desirable that the punishment of convicted offenders should 
match the seriousness of the offence. (Para 30). 

(m) That the generally accepted practice of players not giving autographs 
on the field should be strictly enforced. (Para 32) 

(ri) That club managements must take the necessary steps to prevent 
encroachment on to the playing area but at the same time ensure the 
safety of the spectators. (Para 33) 
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( o ) That consideration should be given to the installation of equipment 
which effectively controls the movement of spectators leaving a ground 
and which prevents other persons entering at the same time. (Para 34) 

(. p ) That police not required elsewhere should be utilised to encircle the 
pitch at the end of a game. (Para 35) 

(q) That clubs should seriously consider the possibility of increasing their 
provision of seating accommodation in place of standing accommodation. 
(Para 36) 

(r) That all associated with the game, players, Club officials, the Press, and 
even supporters, should accept the decisions of the referee without 
question, and should not publicly criticize the decisions at any time. 
(Paras 38/39) 

( 5 ) That a satisfactory relationship should be maintained between Football 
Clubs and their associated Supporters Clubs, and that the former should 
enlist the aid of the latter in any efforts which are made to control crowd 
behaviour. (Paras 41/43) 

(0 That Clubs should take steps to improve their lines of communication 
with the public. (Paras 44/47) 

(u) That Clubs should make every effort to reach a proper understanding 
with both the national and local Press. (Para 48) 

(v) That Clubs should improve the social amenities at their grounds, 
including the provision of modern refreshment rooms and up-to-date 
toilet facilities. (Para 49) 

(w) That liquor supplied at grounds should be sold in plastic containers 
and not in bottles or cans. (Para 50) 
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APPENDIX 



List of Members Comprising Working Party 

Sir John Lang, G.C.B. (Chairman) 

Vice-Chairman, The Sports Council. 

Dr. A. Stephen, 

Chairman, The Football Association, 

Chairman, Sheffield Wednesday F.C. 

D. Follows, C.B.E., B.A. 

Secretary, The Football Association. 

L. T. Shipman, M.B.E., 

President, The Football League, 

Director, Leicester City F.C. 



A. Hardaker, 

Secretary, The Football League. 

W. P. Allan, J.P., 

Secretary, The Scottish Football Association. 

J. F. Denovan, C.A., 

Secretary, The Scottish Football League. 

H. Powell, O.B.E., 

Secretary, The Football Association of Wales. 

E. W. Taylor, 

Chairman, Football League Secretaries’ & Managers’ Association, 
General Manager & Secretary, Sheffield Wednesday F.C. 

C. Lloyd, 

Secretary, Professional Footballers’ Association. 

J. M. Clift, 

Home Office. 

V. C. Stewart, 

Scottish Home & Health Department. 

W. Winterbottom, O.B.E., 

Director, The Sports Council. 



Co-opted Members 



J. Lawler, C.V.O., 

Commander, New Scotland Yard. 



J. Haughton, 

Chief Constable, 

Liverpool & Bootle Constabulary, 
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William A. Ratcliffe, 

Assistant Chief Constable, 
City of Glasgow Police. 



Secretary to Working Parly 



A. W. Peacock, 

The Football Association. 
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